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OL. III. SEVENTH DAY, EIGHTH MONTH, 7, 1830. No. 43. 
EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. |The great stream of commerce and ealgnienbuades William Penn,) as at Shackamaxon, 
— found a wider and deeper channel, and gave|(Kensington) near the falls of Delaware, and 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. the rural city a more quiet and happy destiny.|at U pland, since called Chester.” “On the 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance.| Jy the vear 1678, arrived the Shield, from | 31st, this yearly meeting entered upon regu- 
Communications and Subscriptions received at the Office of) Hfyl], and dropped anchor before Burlington, | lating such affairs of the Society, as then ap- 
JOHN RICHARDSON, | being the first ship that came so far up the! |peared first necessary, &c. particularly the 
CARPENTER STREET, FOUR DOORS BELOW SEVENTH,| Delaware. ** Against Coaquanock, where Phi- | appointment of the times and places of the dif- 
PHILADELPHIA. ladelphia now stands, being a bold shore, she \ferent meetings for religious worship, and the 
____ | Went so near in turning that part of the tackling | | disc ipline or other business of the Society ; 
————_—_— ww | struck the trees ; some on board then remark-| among whicha general meeting for worship was 
FOR THE FRIEND. /ed that it was a fine spot for a town. A fresh| the on agreed to be held yearly at Salem, &c. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES gale brought her to Burlington. She moored| ‘This yearly meeting of the Society on both 
Of the Society of Friends. to a tree, and the next morning the nbs s of the De laware, was afterwards, from the 
Continued from p. 322 came ashore on the ice, so hard had the river| year 1684, held altern: itely at Burlington and 


The judicious conduct of the three proprie- suddenly frozen.” In the same year also ar- Philadelphia, until the vear 1761, when it was 
tors, soon drew crowds of emigrants to these|rived a ship with passengers from London.| removed entirely to the latter place.’ 
provinces. In the year 1677, arrived the ship|'The descendants of the emigrants who arrived In the year 1765, there were, according to 
Willing Mind, from London, with sixty or seven-|in these three vessels are still among the most! Samuel Smith, fifteen meetings of Friends 1 
ty passengers, who divided themselves between conspicuous and honourable families in the| Burlington county, seven in Gloucester, four it in 
Salem and Burlington. It is stated as a fact,| state. | Salem, one in Cumberland, one in Cape May, 
which is a remarkable proof of the salubrity of} I am not writing a History of New Jersey,|two in Hunterdon, one in Morris, one in Sus- 
the country, and no less so of the temperance /but it would be doing injustice to the memory |sex, four in Middlesex, three in Monmouth, in 
and good character of these emigrants, that at| of the early Friends of that province, to ooniid thirty-nine meetings. 
the expiration of 45 years, one ‘third of their| over the manly and successful opposition of the| The settlement of East Jersey, notwithstand- 
number was still living. ** Many that came} Assemblies of 1703, 1707, and the intervening ing the number of Dutch settlers who had pre- 
servants,” says Samuel Smith, “ succeeded] years, to the tyrannical government of Lord|occupied the best lands, fell about the year 
better than some that brought estates ; the first,| Cornbury. They bore a conspicuous part in| 1683, into the hands of twelve proprietors, 
inured to industry and the ways of the country,|the events of that period, and Samuel Jennings|several of whom were Friends. The y ap- 
became wealthy, while the others were obliged} in particular, was honoured with the open re- | pointed Robert Barclay their governor for 
to spend what they had in the difficulties of first proaches and undisguised hatred of Cornbury. | life, and Thomas Rudyard, the attorney, who 
improvements ; and others living too much on/} It is difficult at this late day, to ascertain the | signalized himself in the trial of Penn and 





their original stock, for want of ‘sufficient care precise influence, or the remote effects of those | Meade, the deputy governor. Robert Barclay 
to improve their estates, have, in many instan-|early struggles for freedom. But I hazard | never visited the colony, but appointed his 
ces, dwindled to indigency and want.’ nothing i in asserting, that there is no passage in| brother John Barclay to act in his place. The 


The letters of these early emigrants, are full | the colonial history of this country more ho-|influence of Friends soon passed away in East 
of hope and enjoyment. John Crips writes|nourable to the character of the colonists, than| | Jersey, and except the small se ttlements along 
home from Burlington, on the river Delaware,|the proceedings of the Jersey Assembly. | the bay of Staten Island, but few vestiges of 
the 26th of 8th mo. 1677, and tells his friends |Their remonstrances against the assumption of|them remain. 
that “the country is so good, that I do not see| power by the royal governor, are manly, ar-| We have now reached a point in our history, 
how it can reasonably be found fault with.” }gumentative and temperate, imbued w ith the} like the dawn of a summer’s morning, bright, 
‘And it is really my judgment,” says he in|spirit of the best days of our republic, and full] ve ynial, and full of hope and beauty. William 
another letter, “ that those people that cannot|of the inflexible temper of freemen. ‘Penn commenced about this time the settle- 
be contented with such a country, and such} The influence which Friends possessed in| ment of his happy colony, and I leave to abler 
land as this is, they are not worthy to come|the affairs of the colony, is shown by the style} and more philosophical pens, the task of un- 
here.” A very judicious observation, which|of the minutes of the early Assemblies, which! folding the principles and the policy of that 
may be whispered in the ears of certain people |are all in the plain language and date. | renowned legislator. 
of the present day. | The first aoe of Friends was to establish| Salata 

Burlington was then almost the only town on} meetings of discipline, and in the year 1680,! 
the river, and great were the expectations form- the monthly meeting of patngion addve ssed | Capture of the Delphinus Deductor, or Ca’ing 
edof its future importance. Mahlon Stacy writes|an epistle to the yearly meeting of London, Whale. 
in 1680, * this is a most brave place, whatever| which was the first regular corre lenenaiaanl e| An interesting frequenter of the Shetland 
envy or evil spies may speak of it. I could wis sh} between Friends in this part of America and| seas, is the large animal lately named in sys- 
you all here. Burlington will be a place of}the London meeting. The first general yearly| te ms of natural history Delphinus deductor, 
trade quickly.” And he then details the cir-| meeting for dise ipline in this country, was held | | styled by the Shetl: inders the Ca’ ing whale, and 
cumstances of a profitable voyage to Barba-jat Burlington, on the 26th of 6th mo. 1681. | by the natives of Feroe the Grindaquaelur 
does and Saltertugas, (Tortuga) in a good| 





“It was constituted of such of their religious | Adult whales of this kind, which have been 
ketch of fifty tons burthen. John Crips also| meetings as were then established in New| oftenslain on the sands of the V oes in Shetland, 
praises it as a convenient place for trade, and| Jersey, as at Shrewsbury, Salem, Burlington, seldom exceed twenty or twenty-two feet in 
for a few years the expectations of the colonists| Rancocas, &c. and on the west side of the De- length. ‘They are of a shining black colour, 
seemed reasonable. But Philadelphia soon|laware, (where divers English settlements of though frequently white or grey about the 


stripped her elder sister of all these advantages. | this people appear to have been, prior to those] belly. ‘The skin may rival in softness the tex 
‘ 
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ture of silk. The head is round, 


} 
short and| 





before this object could be effected, the whales | 


thick, having the under jaw shorter than the | turned several times, and were as often driven 


upper by three or four inches. The eyes are 
rem: irkably small; the teeth, which are 
average length of an inch, and of a sharp sub- | 

conoid form, vary with the age of the animal, 
being, in the largest, about twenty-four in num-| 
ber. There is a blow-hole near its neck, from} 


which it is able to spout water to the height of | cry, as if for relief; 


a few feet. It has a tail that is cleft and) 
vertical, a short stiff dorsal fin, and two long 
narrow pectoral fins. The females have two! 
nipples, although they are much concealed by 
an adipose substance. These whales ofte n| 
appear in a gregarious concourse. We shall] 
quote Dr. Hibbert’s account of the capture of 
these animals: ** I had landed at Burra Voe in 
Yell, when a fishing boat arrived with the in- 
tellizence that a drove of Ca’ing Whales had 
entered Yell Sound. Il’emales and boys, on 
hearing the news, issued from the cottages in 
every direction, making the hills reverberate 
with joyful exclamations of the event. ‘The 
fishermen armed themselves with a rude sort 
harpoon, formed from long iron-pointed 
spits ;—they hurried to the strand, launched 
their boats, and at the same time stored the! 
bottom of them with loose stones. Thus wasa 
large fleet of yawls soon collected from various 
points of the coast, which proceeded towards| 
the entrance of the Sound. Some slight irre- 
gular ripples among the waves showed the| 
place where a shoal of whales was advancing. | 
They might be seen sporting on the surface of 
the ocean for at least a quarter of an hour, 
disappearing and rising again to blow. The 
main object was to drive them upon the sandy 
shore of Hamna Voe, and it was evident that 
the animals, with the enemy in their rear, were 
taking this direction ; most of the boats were 
then ranged in a semicircular form, being at 
the distance of about 59 yards from them, with 
the exception of a few skiffs which acted as a 
force of reserve, keeping at some little distance 
from the main body, so as to be in instant rea- 
diness to intercept the whales, should they 
change their course. The sable he rd appeare d 
to follow certain leaders, who were now in- 
clined to take any other route but that which 
led to the shallows on which it was intended 
they should ground. Immediately the de- 
tached crews rowed with all their might, in 
order to drive back the fugitives, and by means 
of loud cries and large stones thrown into the 
water, at last succeeded in causing them to 
resume their course. In this tem- 
porary diversion from the shore, the van of the 
boats was thrown into confusion ; and it was 
a highly interesting scene to witness the dex- 
terity with which the Shetlanders handled their 
oars, and took up a new semicircular position 
in rear of the whales. Again the fish hesitated 
to proceed into the inlet, and again a reserve 
of boats intercepted them, in their attempt to 
escape, while a fresh line of attack was assum- 
ed by the main body of the pursuers. It was 
thus that the whales were at length compelled 
to enter the harbour of Hamna Voe. Then 
did the air resound with the shouts that were 
set up by the boat-men, while stones were flung 
at the terrified animals, in order to force them 
upon the sandy shore of a small creek ; but 


prev 1oOus 


of the} 


| back; none of them, however, were yet struck | 
with the harpoon ; for if they had felt thesn-| 
selves wounded in deep water, they would at 
all hazards betake themselves to the open sea. 
‘The leaders of the drove soon began to ground, | 
/emitting at the same time a faint murmuring 
the sand at the bottom of 
the bay was disturbed, and the water was losing | 
its transparency. ‘The shoal which followed 
struck the shore and increased the muddiness 
ofthe bay ;—they madly rolled about irresolute 
from the want of leaders, their 
course, 
of the boatmen, and the stones that were 
thrown into the water, as to be easily prevented | 
from regaining the ocean. 


uncertain of 


landers of each sex, and of all ages, were anx- 
iously collected on the banks of the voe, hailing 


and so greatly intimidated by the shouts | 


Crowds of Shet-} like 


From the Emmanuel. 
| ON THE HEAVENS. 
By J. T. Barker. 

“The heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament showeth his handy work!”’ This 
‘devout exclamation of the royal poet, though it 
| does not in reality possess a higher value now 

|than when it flowed from his rapturous lips, 
|comes with increased force to the conte mpia- 
ltive mind, as it surveys the starry regions in 
connection with the disc overies of modern as- 
tronomy. The shining frame of the heavens, 
the regular revolutions of the sphere, and the 
precise movements of the sun, 
planets, were 


moon, and 
calculated to excite the admira- 


tion of the most insensible in the early ages of 


\the world, and to exalt the piety of those who. 


ithe finger of God, and the moon and the stars 
}as ordained by him; yet littke was known then 


with loud acclamations the approach of these} ot the distances, m: onitudes, and complicated 


visitants from the northern seas ;—and 
began the work of death. 
with sharp iron spits, rushed breast high into 
the water, and seizing each a fin of the nearest 
whale, bore him unresistingly 
shallowest part of the shore: 


then 


along to the| 
one of the deadly 
foes of this meekest of the inhabitants of the sea 


then deliberately lifted up a fin, and beneath it 


plunged the harpoon that he grasped, so as to 
reach the large vessels of the heart. A long 
state of insensibility followed, succeeded by the 
most dreadful convulsions; the animal lashed 
the water with his tail, and deluged the Jand 
for a considerable distance : another deathlike 
pause ensued ; throes still fainter and fainter 
were repeated with shorter intermissions, until 
at length the victim lay motionless on the strand. 
The butchers afterwards set off in a different 
direction, being joined by ether persons bent | 
on the same errand. Female whales now ap- 
peared, by their hasty and uncertain course, to 
have been wrested from their progeny, while| 


suc klings were no le ss anxious sly in pursuit of 
those 


| 
| 


from whose Se they had received | 
their nutriment; but, by the relentless steel nel 
the harpooner, they were severally arrested i 

their pursuit. Others which had received their 
death-wound soon lined the bay, while a few 
at a creater distance were rolling about among 
the muddy and waves, doubtful | 
whither to flee, and appearing like oxen to 
wait the turn of their slaughterer. Wanton! 
boys and even females, in their anxiety to take 
a share of the massacre. might be observed to| 
tortures the gaping wounds} 
that had been made. At leneth the sun set 
upon a bay that seemed one sheet of blood :| 
not a whale was allowed to escape ; 


crimsoned 


rankle with new 


and the} 
strand was strewed over with carcasses of all] 
sizes, measuring from six to twenty feet, and 
amounting to not fewer than the number of 
eighty. Several of the boatmen then went to 
their homes in order to obtain a short repose; | 
but asthe twilight in this northern latitude was 

bright as to give little or no token of the! 
sun’s departure, many were unremittingly in-| 
tent upon securing the profit of their labour. 
and were engaged in separating the blubber. 
which was of the thickness of three or four 
inches.”’ 


New Edin. Encyclopedia. 


motions of the planetary train; nothing what- 


Two men armed |ever of the splendid retinue of Jupiter, or the 


| stupe ndous apparatus of Saturn—these beauti- 
ful bodies had unostentatiously pursued their 
icircling way, not forcing their splendid equi- 
pages on the gaze of man, but de -claring, in si- 
lent and impressive language, ‘ 


the Lord are great, sought out of all them that 


|have pleasure therein. 


Comets advanced to, and retreated from the 
sun, and were by the sages of antiquity consi- 
dered as transient meteors; their elevated situ- 
ation in the system, the courses they described, 


and their unerring laws of motion, were uncon- 


|ceived of till within the last few centuries—still 


these “rial racers’? held on their sublime 
paths, and invited the regard of man to the 
works of the Lord, and the operations of his 
hand. 

The Fixed Stars had shed their lustre. and 
|incessantly sent forth streams of radiance from 


their clittering orbs; the sweet influences of 


ithe Pleiades had been diffused, notwithstanding 
|the crimes of the old, and the idolatrous rites 


of the new world; the belt of Orion had beam- 
1}ed forth in beauty, and Arcturus, with his sons, 
had pursued his course around the glowing 
pole, long before, and unceasingly since, the 
attention of Abraham had been directed to the 
spangled firmament by the great Creator of its 
shining glories: ** Look now towards heaven, 
and tell the stars if thou be able 


to number 
them: so shall thy 


seed be.’ The value of 
this mighty promise, in its literal and spiritual 
sense, did then, as it were, repose itself in mi- 
croscopic concealment; but the light of modern 


‘astronomy has shown how infinite is the realm 


of creative power, and generates the most de- 
lightful confidence in the mind relative to the 
| preserved seed of Israel, but more especially of 


'* those who are not of his seed through the 


law, but through the righteousness of faith.’ 
Passing by the moon walking in brightness, 
and the nearer planets that rol] above and be- 
neath our world, circling the resplendent sun, 
with calm and simple grandeur, we review 
some of the recent discoveries of science: the 
four minute bodies which move between Mars 
and Jupiter in close proximity to each other, 
so minute as not to exceed in magnitude some 
of the islets of the British seas, present ano- 


David, considered the heavens the work of 


The works of 
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malies in the solar systein,—moving in paths 
very considerably inclined to those of the I: airger 
planets; these paths crossing each other, but in 
such a manner, that the revolving bodies can- 
not come in contact; the form of these paths 
so eccentric, that one of them at its greatest 
distance from the sun, is then double of its 
least; the immense atmosphere of two, so great 
as almost to assimilate to those of the cometary 
train,—yet such are but a few of the wonder- 
ful phenomena connected with these four inte- 
resting bodies. 

Beyond the orbit of that which was for thou- 
sands of years considered the most remote 
planet (Saturn) revolves one surrounded by a 
bea train of moons, moving nearly at right 
angles to the course of the primary (Uranus), | 
and from east to west, while those of the other 
planets move in paths not much inclined to 
their primaries, and from west to east. 

We notice other remarkable phenomena re- 
lative to the solar system, which have been dis- 
covered within a very few years. ‘The comet 
of Halley, whose period is about seventy-five 
years, and which is expected to return in the) 
year 1834,—this comet, whose greatest dis-| 
tance from the sun is double that of Uranus, 
was considered the “ Mercury of Comets,’’| 
but within the past ten years it has been dis-| 
covered that there are three at least which 


never leave the planetary system; one whose|stars of different magnitudes; others like the 


period is three years and a quarter, included 
within the orbit of Jupiter; another, the pe- 
riod of which is six years and three quarters, 
and extends not so far as Saturn; and a third, 
whose period is twenty years, and ranges not 
beyond Uranus. As it respects the boundary 
of the solar system, the vast distances to whic h 
some comets are now known to roam fully 
prove how very far the attraction of the sun 
extends; though they stretch their courses to 
such depths in the abyss of space, yet by virtue 
of the sun’s power the y return and bathe them- 
selves in the effulgence of Ms beams. Wonder- 
ful as it may seem, the vast area comprised 
within the orbit of the most distant comet, sinks 
into a point, when compared with the awful 
void between the boundary where our sun’s at- 
traction terminates, and the distance of the 
nearest fixed star! 

The most ardent attention of astronomers is 
now directed in scanning the wondrous space 
which separates our sun from those of other 
systems. In pursuing the investigation, they 


find there is ground for concluding that those 


fixed stars are not the nearest which appear) further still, our stellar system resembling an|** beds of vegetable mould,” the product of 

the largest, and shine with the createst brillian-| indistinct nebula. and from a place of observa- and slow decomposition, were in truth neither 
cy; that probably, among those that emit but) tion still more remote, melting away into a soft} more nor less than beds of ferruginous tuff, 
feeble rays, may be found stars, whose distance} tint of light, or no longer visible in the dee p formed probably at the very same time a 
from our sun will admit of being ascertained. azure of the midnight sky; these hosts of stel-| lava itself. ‘There is not the slightest evidence 
This inquiry is connected with the discovery of| lar systems probably in motion through the} that decomposition had taken place in any one 


the revolutions of two or more stars round ; 


common centre of gravity, the orbits of some 


\in search of new wonders. From the earliest 


though science succeeds in pointing out the he is strong in power not one faileth.”” And 
direction in which it moves, it fails in declaring| lest a consideration of these displays of crea- 
the nature, and the rate of its motion. | tive power should overwhelm the faculties ot 
Among this wilderness of stars are some) the weak believer, with the fear that amidst 
that periodically change their brilliancy ; these exhibitions of Omnipotence, and these 
others, appearing where none before had been! realms of boundless grandeur, he shall be over- 
observed, and others missed from places which| looked, the soft voice of heavenly love calms 
they had been accustomed to occupy: these] the perturbation. « Why sayest thou, O Jacob 
bright bodies not only shining with different and speakest, O Israel, my way is hid from the 
degrees of brightness, but exhibiting the most| Lord, and my judgment passed over from my 
lovely and variegated hues,—from the soft blue| God? Hast thou not known, hast thou not 
to the colour of the amethyst,—from the deli-| heard, that the everlasting God, the Lord, the 
cate green to the emerald,—from a pale yellow| Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, 
to a bright orange,—from a rosy tint to the in-| neither is weary ! There is no searching of his 
tense brilliancy of the ruby. | understanding. He giveth power to the faint, 
and to those that have no might he increaseth 
strength. Even the youths shall faint and be 
weary, and the young men shall utterly fall. 
But they that wait on the Lord shall renew 
their strength; they shall mount up with wings 
as eagles, they shall run, and not be weary, 
they shall walk and not faint.” 


“Some barely visible, some proudly shine, 
Like living jewels.” 


But we have hitherto only entered the vesti- 
bule of the vast temple of the universe; we 
penetrate still further into its awful mysteries 


THE WORLD'S AGE. 


An Infidel objection answered. 


ages, one or two bright spots had been noticed 
in the heavens, called nebul; since the inven- 
tion of the telescope, the heavens are found to 
be replete with them, various in their shapes, 
magnitudes, and brilliancy; some of these ap-| Some infidels have objected to the Mosaic 
| pearing as solid balls, compressed into a blaze) pis tory, that it does not make the world so old 
of light,—one like a partially opened fan, along! a¢ jt js proved to be by geological facts. B 


»ry- 
the centre of which are three bright telescopic) gone, in his tour in Sic ily, many years since 


stated that the Abbe Recufero had discovered 
feeble flame of a taper—a circular nebulosity) o» that island in a well, several strata of la 
composed of striated streams of light,—a lock} with rich yeoetable mould 
| of silvery hair,—a ring or wreath of soft splen-| thickness between thei, which, allowing two 
dour,—a large proportion like faint streaks of) thousand years for each layer of mould t 
light, such an appearance as it may be suppos-| eymulate, makes the world much older than 
ed the milky way would assume if beheld from! \Joses describes it. Another 


some remote region of spac e—and nearly the 


Oo a considerable 


ac 


pit at Jaci was 
sull more ominous; so that Brydone says, in a 


flippant sceptical manner, that the Abbe “ could 
not in conscience make his mountain so v 


whole of these mysterious apparitions, resolva- 
ble into clusters of stars. From hence it is in- 
ferred, that all the stars of the universe are col- 
lected into nebula, and that those bright stars 
that figure conspicuously on our midnight sky 
ire only members of that nebula, to which oun 


sun belongs! 


as the prophet Moses makes the world.’ 

This story has often been referred to exult 
ingly by inf fidels, during the last thirty years 
and the only reply usually made, is, that 


’ if may perhaps become cle composed and tor 
Here then we pause, and from the station to} « yocetable mould’? in a much shorter tine 


which we have been introduced by the discove-| (hay the Abbe 
ries of modern astronomy, look above, beneath, 
around us. How awful the survey! Our sun,} caticfactory answer. however. can now be 

the centre of a system of work is—lunar, plane t-| A writer in the London Christian Obs wean ied 
ary, and cometary; this sun, but a member} March, sav 


’s calculations on known \ 


eruptions seeine d to indicate. A much in 


imong millions of others, each of which may 


have a similar system; all these, if viewed from Dr. Daubeny, of Oxford, having visited th 
some distant point of space, appearing as some} spot in his elaborate researches into voleani 
rich cluster of stars amidst myriads of others;| phenomena, found that the aforesaid ed 


1\ vast fields of ether, for which there is room in}! yer between the dates of the successive ey 
the unbounded realms of space, and ample time} tons; for which, therefore, the shortest 


j 
| 


of which are exceedingly complicated, and per-| in the rolling ages of eternity! lval would suflice. It was a remarkabl 
formed in periods of time varying from sixty But art, reason, and even imagination, fail} cumstance, as Dr. Daubeny observes in 
years to many centuries. ‘This real motion|to ascend ne in this wonderful progression, lectures, that the alleged fact should have 
traced in double, triple, and other combina-| for who will e ssay to point out the topstone o ‘known and commented upon for thirt 
tions of stars, connected with another motion.| the stupe yndous structure of the universe ?-- ee any person thinking it worth w t 


which 1s only apparent, and which affects the|« Lift up your eyes on high, and behold who} inquire whether it was we ll founded. So 
whole of the starry frame, suggest the idea} hath created these things, that bringeth out| are ‘ptical objections thrown out; so readil 


that our sun forms one of such a system, and| their host by number: he calleth them all by) are they entertained; and so little care is take: 


that it is moving onward through space; but| names by the greatness of his might, for that| to contute them. 
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From the Archives du Christianisme for March 1830. STATE OF THE JEWS IN Evrore.—In se- 
Number of Jews in the World. veral parts of Germany the Jews dare not 

This singular people appears to be at present frequent the public places. In many of the 
as numerous as ever. ‘There are now at least towns they are subject to an extraordinary im- 
2,730,000 Jews, belonging to the different | Post if they remain at night—in others, they 
sects of Rabbies, ‘Caraites, Samaritans, &c.|2re driven beyond the walls in crowds, and 
They are to be met with in almost every Eu- | only permitted to return during the day. At 
ropean state, except Spain, Portugal, and Sici-| EF rankfort, within these three years, the number 
lv, where they are not tolerated. It is said,|Of marriages among the Jews was limited to 
(but this we question,) that there are no Jews |lleen in a year, although more than a thousand 
in Scotland, although they are not prohibited | Jewish families are there. Ata certain Ger- 
from residing there. ‘The European Jews are |'™an port, when a Jew pays his lee of entry, 
thus distributed: they present him with a note inscribed with the 
words “Jew’’ and “ Pork ;’’ they then efface 
with a stroke of a pen the latter word, and 



















In the Austrian Dominions, in Hun- 


serra ce ae ; eae substitute, “the Jew has paid his tax.” In 
§ ss <2" 


Russia, the Emperor Nicholas has issued an 


y i i. > x - a > ‘ ° ° . 
In Turkey - Europe ‘ 512,000 extremely oppressive edict against them, which 
In Prussia and in Polish Prussia - ae has caused the banishment of a great number, 
“4 oe p : F aan particularly the rabbi. ‘The King of Wirtem- 
se ag : ‘ P *. aay berg has recently arrogated to himself the right 
In the Netherlands - - " 80,000 8 ’ » 2 


of intervention in their civil and religious rites ; 
and the Inquisitor-General at Rome has put in 
force the ancient bulls against the Hebrew na- 
tion. The statistical details on the increase of 
Jews in the Prussian states are of singular 
character. In the two years 1822-1824 that 
increase was to the extent of 4,700 souls. A 
thousand Jewish marriages produced 5,221 
children, and as many Christian only 4,353. 
Among Christians the thirty-eighth individual 
died, but among the Jews only the fifty-eighth. 
Foreign Lit. Gaz. 


In England, Ireland, and the kingdom 
of Hanover” - - - . 

In Denmark, 6,000; in Sweden, 500 6,£ 

In several of the German states: Ba- 
den, 16,000; Wirtemberg, 9,100; 
Saxony, 1,400; other minor states, 
6,000 + - - - 

in Italy: ‘Tuscany, 10,000; Sardinia, 
3,000; the Papal states, 15,000; 
Naples, 2,000 - - - - 


32,500 


30,000 
1,674,000 

The Jews are very numerous in Africa, in 
all the Barbary states from Morocco to Egypt. 
They are also found in Abyssinia, Zanquebar, 
Soudar, at the Cape of Good Hope, &c. 
Their number cannot be exactly ascertained, 
but it may be reckoned at abouf 480,000. 

In Asia, there are about 250,000 in the 
Turkish dominions; 35,000 in those of the 
Emperor of Russia; nearly 100,000 in Persia; 
besides some in Arabia, T'artary, Caubul, Chi- 
na, the East Indies, and Malabar. The total 
number in Asia is about 542,000. 

In America, though excluded from Brazil 
and from the Spanish dominions, they are dis- 
persed through all the other colonies and 
states. There are about 15,000 in the United 
States; 12,009 in the British colonies; 4,000 
in the Dutch colonies; and 1,000 in those of 
France, Denmark, Sweden, &c.; in all, about 


The Editor will oblige a friend and subscriber by 
giving the following a place in * The Friend.” 


THE DEAD FATHER. 


BY HARVEY D. LITTLE, 


Come hither, child, and kneel 

In prayer above thy father’s lifeless form— 

He loved thee well in sunshine and in storm, 
Through days of woe and weal, 

His blessings on thy head no more are given, 

As once they came like gentle dews of Heaven. 


Look on that pallid face! 

Its wonted smiles are calmly resting there, 

Unbroken by the deep drawn lines of care; 
Sorrow hath left no trace 

Of furrowed bitterness upon the meck 

And still expression of that blanched cheek. 


Thou scarce canst feel thy loss, 
Or know the chilling cares that have begun 
To shadow thy bright pathway, gentle one! 





32,000. Many a withering cross 
Recapitulation. May in thy guileless bosom plant its sting, 
. ; And to thy hopes a poisoned chalice bring. 
In Europe - - - - 1,674,000 
Africa - - - 480,000 How sad the fire-side hearth! 
Asia " . . 542,000 His manly form shall never—never more 
> . : . i 9 Darken the threshold of our cottage door; 
ae ; aaa Nor the full sound of mirth . 
America 7 - ee Go up in gladness to the whited wall— 
a For death has entered with his funeral pall. 
Total 2,730,000 


A chair is vacant now! 

A cheerful eye, and a contented face, 

Have left, for aye, their wonted dwelling place ; 
And we must bow! 

A blessing ’s gone! a noble form is riven, 

To darken this coid earth and gladden heaven. 


‘This summary may be considered as tolera- 
bly exact, especially so far as respects Europe, 
where the Jews are most numerous. Although 
they every where form a distinct people, and 
have preserved their own peculiar customs, yet 
they generally adopt the usages and languages 
of the country in which they dwell. The lan- 
guages inost commonly spoken by them are the 
Arabic, Italian, German, the dialect in use 
among the Polish Jews and the Turkish. 


Erratum.—Page 335, first column, at the bottom, 
for “* Had they animadverted to their hard reproach- 


es,” read “And had they adverted to their hard 
speeches.” 


For the Friend. 

The practical effect of the Christian prin- 
ciple—earnest, honest, unostentatious piety, it 
is pleasant to greet, under whatever profes. 
sional guise, and in all conditions, whether high 
or low, rich or poor, bond or free, and in the 
world’s estimation, wise or unwise. Unostenta- 
tious indeed it must be, in proportion as it js 
real, and it requires no adventitious decora- 
tions to help it out. In the publications of the 
day, we not unfrequently meet with narratives 
and exhibitions of Christian character, which 
offend, and induce suspicions of their genuine- 
ness, or at least of exaggeration, from the too 
apparent attempt at display, and to make the 
most of the case. The following account seems 
to bear on the face of it an air of candour, 
which inclines one to place confidence in its 
veracity; and making the proper allowance for 
the coarseness of the envelope, there can be no 
reasonable doubt but that Uncle Harry had 
really come to the substance of the matter, or, 
in the phrase often used by the class of profes- 
sors to which he was attached, * had got reli- 
gion.” 

From the Literary and Evangelical Magazine. 
UNCLE HARRY, 
Or the tender sensibilities of a pious African. 

Late in the last autumn, it was my privilege to 
spend a few hours in the hospitable mansion of the 
Rev. S.8S. B. W., of F I arrived at his house 
very early in the morning, just before the family as- 
sembled to perform their customary devotion. On 
the signal being given, the children and domestics 
|came into the room where we were sitting. Among 
\the latter there was a very aged black man, whom 
every one called Uncle Harry. As soon as he entered, 
1 observed Mr. W. and his lady treated him with 
|marked attention and kindness. The morning was 
|Sharp and frosty, and Uncle Harry hada chair in the 
corner, close to the fire. The portion of Scripture 





selected for the service, was the second chapter of 


|Luke. I observed that the attention of Harry was 
deeply fixed, and he soon began to manifest strong 
jemotion. ‘The old man’s eye kindled as the reader 
|went on, and when he came to the passage, “* The 
jangel said,” &c. he gppeared as though his heart 
were attuned to the angelic song, and he could hard- 
ly help uttering a shout of triumph. There was, 
| however, not the smallest ostentation of feeling, no 
parade of emotion, no endeavour to attract attention. 
| He only,in a gentle manner, turned his face upwards, 
|strongly clasped his hands as they lay in his lap, and 


| his heart. 

| By this time he had interested me so highly, that 
I could not keep my eyes from him. I watched the 
jcontinual varying expressions of his countenance, 
and saw that every word seemed to strike on his 
heart, and produce a corresponding emotion. I 
|thought I would give the world if I could read the 
| Bible just as old Harry read it. While I was thus 
|thinking, and looking on with intense interest, the 
jreader came to the passage where old Simeon saw 
|the infant Saviour, and took him in his arms, and 
jblessed God, and said, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy 
iservant departin peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 
isalvation.” Harry’s emotion had become stronger 
jand stronger, when he was completely overpowered. 
| Suddenly turning on his seat, to hide as much as pos- 
lsible his feelings, he bent forward, and burst into a 
|flood of tears. But they were tears of joy. He an- 
|ticipated his speedy peaceful departure, and his final 
|rest. This state of feeling continued during the re- 
| maining part of the service; and when we arose from 
jour knees, Uncle Harry’s face seemed literally to 
| have been bathed in tears. 

As soon as we had risen, the old man came towards 
me with a countenance radiant with joy. “ This,” 
said Mr. W., addressing me, “ is Uncle Harry.” He 
reached out his hand, and said, *O! why did my 
God bring me here to-day, to hear what I have heard, 





expressed by his countenance the triumphant joy of 
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and to see his salvation?” I asked, are you ready| said he, our Saviour told Peter,—I give you the keys 


to depart, Uncle Harry, as good old Simeon was, of| of the kingdom of heaven; and whatsoever you 
whom we read in this chapter? I shall never forget| shall bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven; and 
his humble, joyful submission, when he replied,| whatsoever you loose on earth, shall be loosed in 
“ Just whenever it shall please my blessed Lord and|heaven.? And I said, ‘the Lord knows how it is, 
Master.” “You hope then to go to Heaven?”|Mr. O’Neal; I ama poor ignorant creature, but it 
“ Through divine mercy I do.” “ What is the foun-| always did seem to me, that Peter was nothing buta 
dation of this hope?” The righteousness of my|man like the rest of the apostles.” But Mr. O'Neal 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” said, ‘No: he was the head and chief of the apos- 

On perceiving that | wished to converse with the|tles, for our Saviour said again,—Thou art Peter, 
old man, the Rev. Mr. W. said, with a kindness|and on this rock I will build my Church ; and the gates of 
which showed that he recognised Uncle Harry as} hell shall not prevail against it.’ And I asked him, 
a Christian brother, and respected his age, “ Come ‘ Now, do you think Peter was that rock, Mr. O'Neal?” 
and take your seat again, Uncle Harry, and sit up| He answered, ‘ To be sure he was.’ And [ said again, 
near the fire.” He accepted the invitation, and on \* The Lord knows how it is; but it never did seem so 
his being seated, I entered into conversation which |to me; now [ think it was just so:—when Peter said, 
afforded me higher pleasure than I ever enjoyed in| Thou art the Christ, the son of the living God; our 
the circles of fashion, beauty, wit or learning. Ihere|Saviour tuld him, Thou art Peler—[{While the old 
send you some of the most interesting particulars. | man repeated the words, Thou art Peter, he pointed 

“ How old are you, Uncle Harry?” | his finger at me, looking me directly in the face; but 

“ Why, as nigh as I can tell, | am now eighty-nine, | as soon as he began the following part of the quota- 
or thereabouts.” ition, he brought his hand briskly down on his knee, 

‘** Where were you born?” saying with emphasis, as he looked at himself,]— 

* At Port Tobacco, in Maryland.” !and upon tus rock will I build my Church. And 

* And who had you to preach the gospel to you|that rock was Christ; for it is written in another 
there?” place, Behold I lay in Zion a chief corner stone, elect, 








“Ah! we had no preachers of the gospel there at 
that time.” 

“ Then it was after you left Port Tobacco, that you 
embraced religion, was it?” 

“ No, sir, it was while I lived there—and I'll tell 
you how it was. A great many years ago, there was 
one Dr. Whitefield, who travelled all through this 
country, preaching the gospel every where. I dare 
say you have heard of Dr. Whitefield, he was a most 
powerful preacher. Well! as I was saying, he went 
through Maryland; but his place of preaching was 
so far off, that I did not hear of it until he was gone. 
But not long afterwards, | met with a man of my 
acquaintance who did hearhim. He told me about 
the sermon; and what I heard opened my eyes to 
see that I was a poor lost sinner. And ever since 
that time I have been determined to seek Jesus as 
my Saviour, and spend ray life in his service.” 

Happy Whitefield! thought [, and greatly honour- 
ed of thy Master, who has used thee as his instru- 
ment for saving so many souls, 





“ But,” said I, addressing Uncle Harry, “ how old | 


were you then?” 

“Why, as nigh asI can guess, 1 was sixteen or 
seventeen years old.” 

* And have you never repented of this resolution ?” 

*“ No! indeed, my master,—I have never repented 
of any thing, but that I have served my blessed Sa- 


precious, and he that believeth on him shali not be 
confounded—and that corner stone is Christ.’ Then 
Mr. O’Neal said to me, ‘ Why, Harry! where did you 
learn all that?’ And I said, ‘From my Bible” ‘OY 
Mr. O'Neal said, ‘ you have no business with the Bi- 
ble, it will confuse and flustrate you.’ But | said, ‘It 
tells me of my Saviour.’ Then a gentleman who 
was sitting by, said, * Ah! you might as well let him 
alone, Mr. O’Neal, you can make nothing of him.’ 
And from that time, | never had any desire to join 
the Roman Catholics.” 

This narrative, the truth of which I could not en- 
tertain a moment’s doubt, showed a promptness of 
reply, and an acquaintance with the Scriptures, which 
truly surprised me, and | remarked :— 














“[ suppose, Uncle Harry, you take very great 
pleasure in reading the Bible?” 

“ Ah, my master! when I could see to read, it was 
the joy of mylife. But {am old now; and my book 
is so rubbed that the print is dim, and I can scarcely 
make out to read a word.” 

On this Mr. W. said, “ Well, Uncle Harry, you 
shall have a new Bible. Do you call, when you go 
down town, on Mr. ,and he will give you a Bi- 
| ble from the Bible society.” 

Harry bowed, and expressed gratitude for the 
kindness, but did not manifest so much pleasure as | 
expected, considering how highly he professed to 








viour so poorly.” 

“ But have you not met with many troubles and 
difficulties by the way?” 

“ Yes! indeed, master,—but out of them all the 
Lord has delivered me; and having obtained help of 
God, I continue to this day. Blessed be his name, 
he never will leave me nor forsake me; I have good 
hope of that.” 

* Well, how did you obtain religious instruction 
where you lived, as you say there was no preacher of 
the gospel in the neighbourhood?” 


“ Why, by the mercy of my God, I learned to read 
the Bible; and that showed me the way to Jesus. 
But now I think of it; when the Roman Catholics 
heard that I was concerned about my soul, they sent 
for me, and tried mighty hard to get me to join them. 
There was a priestat Port Tobacco, whose name was 
Mr. O'Neal; he talked to me a great deal. I re- 
member he said to me one day, * Harry! says he, 
now you are concerned about your soul, you must 
come and join the Catholic Church.’ * What for,’ 
said I, ‘Mr. O'Neal?’ * Because, said he, ‘it is the 
true Church.’ Then I said,‘ if the Catholic Church 


will lead me to Jesus, I will join it with all my heart, 


for that’s alll want.” And Mr. O'Neal said, ‘if you 
will join the Church, I will warrant that you shall 
go to heaven.’ * How can you do that, Mr. O'Neal?” 
said I. 
ago, our Saviour came into this world; and he chose 
twelve apostles, and made St. Peter their head, and 


value the Bible. While I was wondering, and rather 
sorrowing on this account, | observed the old man to 
be feeling, with an air of embarrassment, in his 
pockets ; and now and then beginning to utter some- 
thing, but then suppressing his words. At length 
he pulled out an old tattered case, which appeared to 
have been at least half a century in use, and as he 
did so, observed — 

“ This new Bible will not be of much use to me, 
because my spectacles are so bad that they help me 
mighty little in reading.” 

With that he opened his case and showed a pair of 
spectacles of the cheapest sort, of which one glass 
was broken, and the other so scratched, that it was 
wonderful he could see through it at all. Mr. W.no 
sooner observed this than he said :-—— 


* Well, Uncle Harry, you must have a new pair of 
spectacles. Do you call at Mr. *s store, and 
tell him to let you have a pair suited to your age, and 
I will see him and settle with him about it.” 

On hearing this, Harry’s eye beamed with joy, and 
he exclaimed, “ Thank God!—bless you, master! 
Now I[ shall have comfort again reading the Bible.” 
And | never saw a happier, or a more grateful coun- 
tenance. 

Presently after he remarked, that “the wagon 
would soon call to take him home, and he must go 








Then he told me that a great many years|down town and be getting ready.” On which he 


gave thanks to his kind and reverend friend, and in- 
voked blessings upon him, and on all his family. He 


the pope succeeded St. Peter, and so all that join the | then approached, and taking me affectionately by the 
pope belong to the true Church. Then, I said, ‘ Why, hand, said, “I never saw you before, and I never 


how do you know that, Mr. O’Neal?’ * Because,’ 


shall see you again in this world; but I love you as 









a blessed minister of my blessed Lord and Master ; 
and I hope that | shall meet you in the house above. 
Remember and pray for poor old Harry.” 

I squeezed his hand; assured him of my affection- 
ate remembrance; and requested that he would pray 
for me, and the preachers of the gospel generally. 

*O” said he, *may God Almighty bless all the 
dear ministers of Christ; and enable them to call 
many poor sinners to the dear Saviour. O! I[ do 
love to hear of souls coming to Christ; and it is my 
daily prayer, Thy kingdom come, and thy will be 
done on earth as it is done in heaven.” 

With that the old man took his leave. I confess 
that I have often since wished to see him, and hold 
communion with him. There was a spirit of piety 
about him, and of benevolence; of humble zeal, and 
fervent hope; of meekness and submission, which I 
have rarely seen equalled. At the same time, there 
was a degree of intelligence, and extent of religious 
knowledge, which, in his condition, really surprised 
and delighted me. I saw here one of the triumphs 
of divine grace. I was made to appreciate the value 
and the excellency of that religion which could take 
up a poor slave, and so transform him, that he was 
well nigh fitted to be the companion of saints in light, 
and of just men made perfect. And I have often and 
often prayed since I saw him, that after the days of 
my wandering shall be over, and all the sufferings of 
this life shall have been endured, I may obtain the 
rest, and a lot in the inheritance which is prepared, | 
have no doubt, for Uncle Harry. 


From a late London Paper. 
Anniversary of the Humane Society for the 


recovery of persons in a state of suspended 
animation. 


The objects of this society, and the suc- 
cessful exertions which they have made in re- 
storing to life persons who have been drowned, 
are generally known. The following state- 
ment, however, may not be uninteresting: — 

Since the establishment of the Society in 
1774, upwards of five thousand persons have 
been rescued from apparent death, amongst 
whom were many respectable members of so- 
ciety, and a great number of persons who had 
attempted to commit suicide. The object of 
the society is to preserve from premature 
death, persons apparently dead from drown- 
ing, hanging, lightning, cold, heat, noxious 
vapours, apoplexy, and intoxication. Before 
this society was established many persons, in 
every situation, were interred as dead, when 
life was only suspended. The committee, in 
their report, state that during the late frost 28 
individuals had been saved from a premature 
death by the agents of the society, and at the 
three following places: At the Serpentine 
river, 14; at St. James Canal, 12; and at the 
Regent’s Park, 2. Only one life was lost, 
and this arose from great negligence, and dis- 
regard of repeated warnings given by the so- 
ciety’smen. ‘The committee, consistently with 
the objects of the society, are constantly avail- 
ing themselves of the improved state of medi- 
cal science, with a view to perfect their method 
of treatment; and desirous of holding out an 
inducement to medical men to pursue this ben- 
eficial track, they adopted the resolution, en 
the 17th of March last, to offer a prize gold 
medal, or 30 guineas, for the best—and a sil- 
ver medal, or 15 guineas for the second best 
Medical Essay on the subject of suspended an- 
imation, and the best means of restoring life, 
as well as the best and most approved appa- 
ratus to be used for that purpose. The points 
to be especially embraced by this Essay, have, 
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at the request of the committee, been drawn Dash cold water on the neck. face and breast,} reign and inert ed which emg = 
up by Benjamin Collins Brodie, Esq. surgeon frequently. If the body be cold, apply warmth, | secretion of no fluid, tepveress _~ y t : in- 
of St. George’s Hospital, and a member of} as recommended for the drowned. Use the testinal canal, and thus creates ol : - 2 larr- 
the committee, as follows, viz:— means as above recommended, for inflating the heas, frequently accompanied with cholic. If 
“'T'o determine the physiological phenomena |lungs. Let electricity (particularly in acei-| such is the effect of one or two meals of this 
which occur in cases of death by drowning, | dents of lightning) be early employed by a) kind of aliment, what must be the ty wy a 
strangulation, the respiration of gases which medical assistant. ; ae | habitual use of it? lo W hat extent does not 
are unfit for the maintenance of life, lightning, If apparently dead from intoxication, lay the} the public health suffer by such an injurious 
and exposure to intense cold; and to explain body on a bed, with the head raised; remove) dish )— Annales d’ Hygiene Publique, Jan. 1830, 
the medical and surgical treatment which the neckcloth, and loosen the clothes. Obtain} Potatoe Cheese.—In Thuringia and part of 
should be employed for the recovery of per-|instantly medical assistance, as the treatment! sa xony, a kind of potatoe cheese is made, 
sons who are in danger of perishing from any | must be regulated by the state of the patient; | which is very much sought after. The follow. 
of the above-mentioned causes.”’ but in the mean time, apply cloths soaked 10 ing is the recipe :—Select good white potatoes, 
The following are the methods of treatment|cold water to the head, and bottles of hot) oil them, and when cold, peel and reduce 
recommended by the society, which cannot be/| water, or hot bricks to the calves of the legs them to a pulp with a rasp or mortar ; to five 
too widely disseminated: and to the feet. ‘pounds of this pulp, which must be uniform 
Cautions.—Lose no time. Avoid allrough| If apparently dead from apoplexy, the Pa! and homogeneous, add a pint of sour milk and 
usage. Never hold the body up by the feet.|tient should be placed in a cool air, and the} },, requisite portion of salt; knead the whole 
Nor roll the body on casks. Nor rub the body clothes loosened, particularly about the neck | well, cover it, and let it remain three or four 
with salts or spirits. Nor inject tobacco smoke | and breast. Bleeding must be early employed) days, according to the season ; then knead it 
or infusion of tobacco. by a medical assistant; the quantity regulated afresh, and place the cheese in small baskets, 
Restorative means.—If apparently drowned, | by the state of the pulse. Cloths soaked in| ye, they will part with their superfluous 
send quickly for medical assistance; but do not) water, spirits, or vinegar and water, should be} moisture ; dry them in the shade, and place 
delay the following means: applied to the head, which should be instantly them in layers in large pots or kegs, where 
Convey the body carefully, with the head shaved. All stimulants should be avoided. In they may remain a fortnight. The older they 
and shoulders supported in a raised position,| cases of coup de soleil, or strokes of the sun, are the finer they become. 
to the nearest house. Strip the bedy and rub| the same means to be used as in apoplexy. This cheese has the advantage of never en- 
it dry; then wrap it in hot blankets, and place gendering worms, and of being preserved fresh 
it ina warm chamber. Wipe and cleanse the for many years, provided it is kept in a dry 
mouth and nostrils. In order to restore the place, and in well closed vessels. 
natural warmth of the body, move a heated Other proportions of pulp and curdled milk 
covered warming pan over the back and spine; are used, but the above is preferred. 
put bladders or bottles of hot water, or heated Bull. d’ Encour. Sept. 1829. 
bricks, to the pit of the stomach, the arm pits,| encouraged, except in cases of intoxication, scenes 
between the thighs, and to the soles of the apoplexy, and coup-de-soleil. Great care is FOR THE FRIEND. 
feet; foment the body wens flannels; oe requisite to maintain the restored vital actions, Selection from the Writings of Friends. 
possible, immerse the body in a warm bath,/ and at the same time to prevent undue excite- No. 2 
1s hot as the hand can bear without pain, as| ment. The treatment recommended by the ’ : na 
this is preferable to the other means of resto-| Society is to be persevered in for three or four| The following paper, supposed to have been 
ring warmth; rub the body briskly with the| hours. It is an erroneous opinion that persons| Written by %. Hubberthorn, contains a lively 
hand: do not, however, suspend the use of the] are irrecoverable because life does not soon | description of the people called Quakers, in 
other means at the same time. In order to|make its appearance; and it is absurd to sup-| their first appearance «18 England. “ They 
restore breathing, introduce the pipe of a com- pose that a body must not be meddled with or| Were a people, that from their infancy or child- 
mon bellows (where the apparatus of the soci-| removed without the permission of a coroner, | hood (many of them) had earnest breathing 
ety is not at hand) into one nostril, carefully coc siiiiadioais | desires after the living God, and to know him, 
closing the other and the mouth; at the same ; + ie lal sa Wiis elaine al sparing no labour, neither omitting any oppor- 
time drawing downwards, and pushing gently | Under the a of “ Notes transiatec ane) tunity, in which they expected their desires 
backwards the upper part of the windpipe, to} extracted by I rof. J. Griscom, in the last might be answered, being very tender in their 
allow a more free admission of air; blow the} number of Silliman’s American Journal ot way, and also zealous for religion, but still ac- 
bellows gently, in order to inflate the Jungs,| clence and Arts, the following appeared to "S| cording to the gift of their knowledge: never 
till the breast be a little raised; the mouth and| Worthy of attention : A: | of a bitter spirit, nor desirous to persecute any 
nostrils should then be set free,anda moderate} Flesh of young Calves.—By a municipal law | for matters of religion, but of a gentle, teach- 
pressure made with the hand upon the chest. | in Paris, it is forbidden to expose for sale the able qualification and disposition, being willing 
Repeat the process till life appears. Electri-| meat of calves Jess than six weeks old. lhe} to learn any thing of the knowledge of God 
city to be employed early by a medical assis- | great profit arising from the sale of milk, fur-| from any that had learned it of the Father, and 
tant. Inject into the stomach by means of an| nishes an inducement to the violation of this} also willing to teach others any thing which 
elastic tube or syringe, half a pint of warm|law. Many thousands of cows are kept and|they had received, their minds being wholly de- 





General Observations.—On restoration to 
life, a tea-spoonful of warm water should be 
given; and then, if the power of swallowing 
be returned, small quantities of warm wine, or 
weak brandy and water, warm; the patient 
should be kept in bed, and a disposition to sleep 








brandy and water. Apply sal volatile or harts-| fed in cellars within the walls of Paris. for the| voted to God’s service, and the knowledge of 
horn to the nostrils. | sale of the milk, and unless a cow yields a calf] his ways; they having passed through many 


If apparently dead from intense cold, rub} once a year, she is less profitable. 
the body over with snow, ice, or cold water.| ‘The prohibition of the sale of very young| the Apostle, to try all things and hold fast that 
Restore warmth by slow degrees; and after! calves, is deemed of great importance to public} which is good, and being not willing to deny 
some time, if necessary, employ the means re-| health. At less than a month old, the flesh of the | any ordinance or worship, till they had a cer- 
commended for the drowned. In these acci-| calf, is not even gelatine. but a viscid and gluti-| tain evidence from the spirit of God, that his 
dents it is highly dangerous to apply heat too! nous juice, containing very little fibrine, (which | spirit, power, life and presence, Was not in it. 
early. ; _\is an animal substance essentially nutritious) | ‘They thus walking in the sincerity of their 

If apparently dead from hanging, in addi-| still less ozmazome, a principal exciting to the| hearts, in their honest conversation before the 
tion to the means recommended for the drown-| digestive organs. Hence there are few 


ed, bleeding should early be employed by a| machs capable of supporting such food, teri King 

medical assistant. |were it digestible, it would strengthen and| cause his light to shine in their hearts, whereby 
if apparently dead from noxious vapours, | nourish the body very badly. More frequently|they saw the darkness that had covered the 

&c. remove the body into a cool fresh air.—|it resists the digestive powers, because a fo-| earth, and the gross darkness that had covered 


sto-| Lord, he answered their desires, and did reveal 
and|the mysteries of his kingdom to them, and did 


| professions of religion, following that rule of 
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THE FRIEND. 


___— SO 


the people, and by his light they were led| woman were raised by his power, to stand and| does.) where were many people not of ou 


through darkness, as the prophet Joel witness-| lire in the same spirit that the prophets and 
ed.”’ The sincerity and devotion portrayed in| apostles were in, who gave forth the Scrip- 
this simple description, convey instruction to) tures, that man or woman should shake all the 
their successors. Were we equally ardent in| country in their profession for ten miles round.” 
the pursuit of divine knowledge and the prac-| For the people had the Scriptures, but were 
tice of all our duties, the same love to the) not in the same light, power and spirit, which 
cause of true religion, and to one another,| those were in who gave forth the Scriptures: 
would still eminently characterize us. To|So they neither knew God, Chrisi, nor the 
spread and promote the fruits of virtue would) Scriptures aright; nor had they unity one with 
be paramount to every other desire. Worldly| another, being out of the power and spirit of 
aggrandizement, and sensual gratification,| God. 
would be superseded by an earnestness to lay| Christopher Story.—Amongst the rest that 
up treasure in heaven, and to enjoy the divine| came and joined with us after the persecution 
favour. was over, Aaron Atkinson was one. When he 
George Dillwyn.—Christian professors in a} was but young, and carried a linen pack on his 
state of enmity, even if they were ever any| hack. being at W. Graham’s, of Sikeside, his 
thing better, are like cracked tumblers, which,| near kinsman, he went to an evoning mooting 
though they do well enough to set off a mantel,| at C. Taylor’s. In the time of prayer, the 
may be discovered by their sound to have lost} Lord being supplicated, that as he had been 
their service. pleased to visit the fathers, he would visit the 
Asevery degree of hatred, envy, or contempt,| children, graciouslya nswered that supplication, 
entertained in the mind, must unavoidably cut} and reached the young man by his power, that 
off its communication with divine good, surely| he was as one slain at once, and freely giving 
no one in that state can be the instrument or/ up, went out in the faith and greatly prevailed. 
channel of conveying it to another. His master, who was a Presbyterian, hearing 
Those who are most forward to meddle with| of it, was at a stand what to do with him: yet! 
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persuasion, who were generally sober. But as 
| was recommending charity to the people, ac 

cording to the doctrine of the apostle Paul, as 
the most excellent gift, | advised them to show 

it forth to all people of all professions, and also 
to their negroes; telling them that some of the 

gentry of this island had observed to me, that 
the more kind they were to their slaves, they had 
their business better done for it. I observed 
also that I had been at some places, where | 
had watched to hear some expressions that 
might look like charity; but in divers houses, 
and some of note, I could not hear any chris- 
tian-like expressions to their slaves or negroes, 
and that with sorrow I had seen a great deal of 
tyranny and cruelty, the which I dissuaded them 
from. This doctrine so exasperated some. 
that they made a disturbance in the meeting; 
one of which persons meeting me on the king's 
highway, shot off his fowling-piece at me, being 
loaded with small shot, ten of which made 
marks on me, and several drew blood; by 
which unfriendly action the man got a deal of 
disgrace, it being highly resented by all who 
were acquainted with me. But he sending for 
me and signifying he would not do so again, J 


other people’s concerns, often meet witha check | concluding we were an honest people, he would | forgave him; and I pray it may not be laid to 


to their officiousness; and are not unfrequently| try him further; and after some time, his mas-| 
the last to forgive the offence occasioned by|ter was convinced also; and they lived together'| 
their interference. in much love, and honoured truth in their 

He that can truly say he knows not any one} trading, being at a word with people. A\l- 
against whom he has the least degree of enmity,| though they lived near Scotland, they saw they | 
is a citizen of the world, and justly entitled to) were not to trade in goods which were pro- 
an universal passport. | hibited, as many did; neither were they free to) 

A propensity to tattling may be compared to} sell such striped or gaudy cloth as was not 
windy liquor in high fermentation, which must) seemly for Friends to wear. As their acquain- 
either find vent or burst the cask; if it find no) tance was great, and their integrity well known 
relief in gossipping, it is often very mischievous] in the country, by being preachers of righte-| 
and tronblesome at home. |ousness, where they were concerned among) 

Contempt is one of enmity’s domestics, of} men; so the Lord raised them up, and gave| 
which pride is major-domo, and envy its next} them living testimonies publicly to bear in the 
door neighbour. Brotherly kindness and cha-| power and demonstration of the Spirit. Aaron 
rity live on the opposite side of the way. | was first concerned in a very powerful manner, | 

People are commonly so much employed in} to the reaching the hearts and consciences of| 
pointing out faults in those a-head of them, as;many. And then his master came forth, and 
to forget that some astern may at the instant) many people who knew them had a desire to 
be descanting on theirs in like manner. 'hear them, and many meetings were kept at! 

Were we as vigilant against the approaches} fresh places up and down the country, and peo-| 
of evil in ourselves, as we usually are against} ple that were not Friends would come three| 
the errors of others, there would certainly be|or four miles to our meetings frequently; so 
much more harmony and peace in the world. | that in time our meeting house grew too little, 

The wounds of friends are often as deep as|and people that were not Friends would send 
their affection for each other has been; and|to us to have meetings on their ground. A 
even if healed by mutual forgiveness, do not| great openness there was in the country, and 
unfrequently leave a lasting scar: while those! amongst others, all A. Atkinson's brothers that 


his charge in the great day, and that he may 
be forgiven, he being ignorant of the love I had 
and have for him and all men, even them whom 
I knew to be mine enemies. Some thought I did 
well in forgiving him, and some thought I did 
ill in it; but I spoke my mind to him alone 
freely, in which | had satisfaction and peace 








For the Friend 

During the violent thunder storm which oc- 
curred last first-day afiernoon, the dwelling 
house of Josern Wistar, in Lower Dublin 
township, about eleven miles from this city, was 
struck by the lightning; and although the fam- 
ily, consisting of seven or eight individuals, 
were all in the house at the time, not one of 
them received any material injury. 

The house was defended by a lightning rod, 
extending from several feet above the top of 
the chimney to the ground, but did not pene- 
trate much below the surface. <A few feet 
from the ground, this rod was attached to the 
wall by an iron staple considerably greater in 
its diameter than the rod itself. The electric 
fluid appears to have been attracted by this rod, 
and conducted safely along until it arrived at 
the staple above alluded to, when it left its 
downward course, and proceeding in the di- 





of enemies, being no more than they had rea-| were living, joined with Friends, and walked 
son to expect, are often succeeded by a hearty|circumspectly; his sister also came, but died 
friendship; because in the one case there was|some time after. Honest Friends, of what 
something to lose, and in the other to be gained. | employment soever, were then concerned to be 


rection of the staple,, it burst its way through 
'the wall into the adjoining parlour, passing in 
| its course through a closet containing a large 
'quantity of China, most of which was broken 


Some persons seem ready enough to sympa- 


| testissony-hearers in the way of their trade and! to pieces; thence into a heavy sofa, which was 


thize with others, under the very afflictions) business; and though it looked for a time as if| ripped up, thrown into the middle of the room, 
they have themselves wilfully occasioned; like! it would have hurt their trades, yet as Friends} and finally passed out of the front door, whic#: 
silly boys, who first push a school-fellow into| were faithful, and persevered in a meek and| was very much shattered, and a part of the 
the water, and then, in fear of his drowning,| quiet spirit, they prospered; and though some] pannelling carried nearly forty feet from the 
lend a hand to help him out. | had but little when they were convinced, their} house. ‘The windows, chairs, and other fur 

George Fox.—At night we came to a coun-/ endeavours were blessed; for being diligent in| niture of the room, were much broken and 
try place, where there was no public house! the management of their trades and affairs, and| scattered over the floor. It is somewhat ex- 
near. The people desired us to stay all night, | carefully keeping their words and promises,| traordinary, that within a few feet of that side 
which we did, and had good service for the) they gained credit in the country. of the house to which the conductor was at- 
Lord, declaring his truth amongst them. The, Thomas Chalkley.—Several friends of us| tached, stood a large tree, many feet higher, and 
Lord had said unto me, “If but one man orhad a large meeting at I. Gibson’s, (Barba-| almost overshadowing the upper extremity of 
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the conducting rod,—this tree escaped un- 
scathed. 

Before concluding this narration, I will just 
bring into notice two circumstances in con- 
nection with it, the consideration of which may 
lead to results of practical utility. The first is, 
that the electric fluid must have been power- 
fully drawn to the point of the conductor from 
among the very leaves and branches of the tree 
which surrounded and overtopped it ; thus fur- 
nishing another very strong proof of the great 
utility of these rods in preserving our buildings 
from the effect of this powerful and subtle agent. 

The second, is the fact of the fluid travelling 
safely along the conductor until it reached the 
staple, which being larger than the rod, afford- 
ed greater facility for its passage, and hence 
turned the whole violence of the stream upon 
the walls of the house. In this instance, as in 
most others which I have examined, the con- 
ducting rod was suffered to pass immediately 
in contact with the metallic staples by which 
it was secured to the wall. This should never 
be the case, but to avoid all danger, the rod, 
where it passes through the staples, or other 
fastenings, should be surrounded by some non- 
conducting substance, or at least be prevented 
from touching the metallic fastenings. 

One other circumstance important to the 
efficiency of the rod is, that its continuity be 
preserved throughout its whole length, and that 
it be inserted several feet below the surface of 
the ground, inclining a little from the foundation 
of the building. It may not be uninteresting to 
mention, that in the chamber, immediately over 
the room which was so shattered by the light- 
ning, several members of the family were sitting 
at the time. And what is still more remark- 
able is, that Joseph Wistar himself, just before 
the house was struck, went to the parlour door 
with a view of lying down upon the sofa, but 
finding he could not open it without some dif- 
ficulty, owing to a trifling derangement of the 
latch, he turned away and went up stairs to 
one of the chambers, where he was reposing 
when the house was struck, and the very sofa, | 



















upon which he intended to have reclined, was | r 
‘ ‘'r 


literally torn to pieces. C, 
Sth mo. 2d, 1830. 


Among selections from late foreign journals in the 
‘** National Gazette,” are the following :— 

The London Morning Chronicle gives the follow- 
ing account of the state of religion, or of denomina- 
tions, in England. 

“In England, we are inclined to believe, from the 
information we have received from those who have 
the means of kuowing the numbers of the Dissenters, 
that, admitting all who do not belong to any Dissent- 
ing congregation to be Church of England men—a 
very liberal admission, as there are not a few who 
trouble neither church nor chapel with their presence 
—the Dissenters are the majority. Wherever, 
throughout the country, there is a village sufficiently 
populous to admit of a chapel, having a chance of 
being filled, there a Dissenting or a Methodist chapel 
is to be seen. In all the towns of above five thousand 
inhabitants, the Dissenters and Methodists are un- 





questionably the majority ; and any one who knows'| 


what a proportion of the inhabitants of England live 
in towns, may form some idea of the number of Dis- 
senters. One sect alone, the Independents, have in 
England above 2,200 congregations. The manufac- 
turing population are almost to a man Dissenters or 
Methodists. In several of the great counties, the late 
returns exhibit a majority of Dissenting chapels; and 
taking one with another, the chapels are much larger 





business it had been for years to make himself ac-| ; : 
quainted with the state and number of the separatists,| OPENINE the business of the day had arrived, the 
that adding the proportion of children to those who} hall was completely filled in every part, so that 
belonged to the respective congregations, and includ-| even the passage to the platform was choked 
ing the Presbyterians in Scotland, the separatists 
amounted to ten millions. Say, however, that in| nth endinns cf tin don oon 6 - 
England alone they amount only to seven millions, part in the proceedings of the day were lorcec 


that would be the half of the population.” 


followers amounting to 6,400,000 people. The Dis- 
senters in England and Ireland amount to 14,600,000 
people, who pay their religious instructors £ 1,024,000 ; ; 
per annum. ‘The Clergy of the whole Christian | warmth of his eloquence on the all-absorbing 
world (England and Ireland excepted) which con-| topics (to him) of slavery and the slave-trade. 


tains 188,728,000 people, receive altogether but | Speeches were also made by F. Buxton, Lords 
£7,828,000 a year. So that the clergy of oll des- 
criptivus in Great Britain and Ireland, which have a 


population of 21,000,000, actually are paid more than Denham, Pow nall, O'Connell, H. Drummond, 
that of the whole Christian world beside, by the|}and other distinguished men. 
sum of £1,024,000 per annum. 





(in point of seat room) than churches. A Dissenting says the report, “ was one of the most nume- 
clergyman cannot exist without a large audience. 


\rous that ever assembled at this place on any 


“ e an, whose especial | . ° . 
We were assured by a gentleman, whose especial oecasion. Long before the hour fixed for 


|up; some gentlemen who were to have taken 


to retire, and certainly a very considerable 
|number went away without being able to ob- 

Cost of Clergy.—The established Churches of|tain admission.’’ ‘The venerable Wilberforce 
England and Jreland cost £8,852,000 a year, their! presided, and opened the proceedings by a 
nana from which it is manifest that age has 
very little, if at all, diminished the energy and 





Milton, and Calthrope, Brownlow, Brougham, 


The great ob- 
ject of the meeting will be best explained in 
the following message from that indefatigable 
labourer in the cause of abolition and tried 
friend of the African race, Thomas Clarkson. 


A Message from Thomas Clarkson. 
“ My kind love to Friends in Philadelphia ; 
First-day Schools. tell them that there was held in this city on the 
We learn that a first-day school for the chil-| 15th of the present month, a large meeting of 
dren of Friends has been instituted at Cincin-|the Friends of the Anti-Slavery cause. This 
nati, Ohio, under the superintendance of aj|™eeting was attended by 2000 persons, and so 
committee of the monthly meeting. The ex-| great was the interest evinced by the public on 
ercises consist in reading the Holy Scriptures,| the occasion, that 1000 persons are supposed 
and other religious books, and in recitations|t0 have been disappointed in their hopes of 
from the sacred volume. The teachers are|Z@laing admittance, through want of room. 
young persons of both sexes, voluntarily associ- | ‘The proceedings of this meeting were of an 
ated for that purpose. interesting character, and its resolutions indi- 
In Salem, ( Mass.) a first-day school has been| cated the prevailing and unopposed sentiment 
for some time in operation. The children of; that the time was at length arrived, when the 
Friends, generally, attend and are instructed in| British public could not any longer be satisfied 
reading, and in the great truths of the Chris-| With vague promises or indefinite prospects of 
tian faith, by members of our religious Society. | the removal of the grievous evils implied in 
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A similar school has been commenced at| Slavery of hundreds of thousands of British 


Lynn, (Mass.) and accounts recently received, 
represent the result of these experiments to be 
eminently satisfactory and encouraging. 

We think it proper to call the attention of 
iends to these institutions, from a conviction 
that the example might be followed with great 
advantage, as well in our populous cities as In 
the country, where a large portion of the first 
day of the week is too often grossly misspent. 


We have our own Humane Society of many 
years’ standing, a most laudable and valuable 
institution, which has from time to time pub- 
lished excellent instructions; nevertheless, the 
methods of treatment, cautions and restorative 
means recommended in the accounts we have 
inserted from a late London paper of the anni- 
versary of the Humane Society there, are de- 
serving of every man’s particular attention, 
and of being impressed upon the memory, 
ready for prompt application as emergencies 
present. 

We have before us the “ Anti-Slavery 
Monthly Reporter,’ for June, 1830, which is 
unusually fraught with interest. It is prin- 
cipally occupied with the proceedings of a 
general meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
at the Freemason’s Hall, in London, on the 
15th of the fifth month last. “ ‘This meeting,” 


subjects ; and that it was now become abso- 
| lutely necessary to fix with precision, the period 
|at which slavery in our colonies should cease, 
jat least in so far as it may regard the persons 
of those children who shall be born after a day 
to be named.” 


New Ecuora, Jury 17. 

The agent of this nation has lately received two 
letters from the War Department; one informing him 
that orders have been forwarded to the commander 
of the U.S. troops, for the removal of all persons 
from the Gold Mines; the other directing him to pay 
the annuity, which has been for several years past 
paid to the treasurer, to the individuals of the Cher- 
okee nation. These are extraordinary documents— 
we shall lay them before our readers pext week.— 
They will reveal a course of policy on the part of the 
government towards the Indians by no means anti- 
cipated by the public. 

On the 9th inst. writs of injunction were served by 
the sheriff of Hall county, on eleven of our citizens, 
for the crime of working their own mines. They are 
told, if this injunction is not obeyed, imprisonment 
withoul bail will be the consequence. So the next 
thing the reader will learn, will probably be, that 
some of the Cherokees are in the jail of Hall coun- 
ty. The editor of this paper was present when the 
writs were served. 


Diep—On the second instant, at his residence in 
this city, Joseru James, a respectable member of the 
Society of Friends, in the seventy-fifth year of his 
age. 
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